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of these means of transport.    Lastly,  the question of
discrimination was  taken  up,   and  it  was  found  how
discrimination could be effected; local, personal, distance
and commodities.   All along we have found that rate
making is hedged in on all sides by influences which only
go to show that economics is a social science.   There can
be nothing hard and fast about our rules; the laws of
economics have not that exactness of the physical sciences.
The practical economist or businessman cannot go about
his business with the set-square and the plumb line of
the  engineer  and claim mathematical accuracy for his
deductions.   He has always to remind himself that econo-
mics is a human science.   The transportation officer has,
therefore, to keep his mind and ears open and to adjust
his theories to suit the conditions; here, for once, practice
and precept must run on parallel lines.   In short, railway
rates are purely empirical, subject to change, and they
have got to harmonise with the general economic conditions.
The purveyors of traffic are as much interested in their
customers as the customers  are themselves, since their
prosperity   alone   would  ensure  the  prosperity   of the
transport agencies.   Viewed thus in its true perspective,
'the problem of railway rates becomes a highly interesting
subject and the foregoing pages must have, in some small t
measures at least, indicated how intricate it could be at
the same time.